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BIRDS OF A FEATHER: A song sparrow and a white-throated sparrow welcome spring. 


Commissioner's Proclamation... 
Arbor and Wildlife Day — April 24, 1959 
-e 


Y VIRTUE OF THE POWER VESTED IN ME UNDER SECTION 810 OF THE EDUCATION 
Law, I hereby designate Friday, April 24, 1959, as Arbor and Wildlife Day. 
On this day we dedicate ourselves to the development of an appreciation of the 


meaning of conservation. 


- RECENT YEARS THE DEMANDS UPON OUR NATURAL RESOURCES HAVE STEADILY 
increased, due, in part, to an expanding population and, in part, to our 
increasing participation in world affairs. Conservation education is of more 
far-reaching importance to the people of our State and Nation than ever before. 
And, therefore, the program for Arbor and Wildlife Day should be so designed 
as to highlight the teaching of understanding of the use of our natural resources, 
as well as an appreciation of the significance of wildlife in our State. In 
observance of this day appropriate exercises should be conducted which will 


stimulate enduring interest in the principles of conservation. 











STUDYING CONSERVATION EDUCATION firsthand is fun for this class of beginners. 


aan LIKE ALL EDUCATION, IS A CONTINUING PROGRAM. ON ARBOR 
and Wildlife Day school administrators, teachers and students should 
strive to insure that the proper emphasis be placed upon the teaching of this 
most important subject, and, as an aid in the observance of this occasion, the 
Education Department has prepared and is issuing a bulletin entitled Conserva- 
tion Education for Arbor and Wildlife Day. 


HE IMPORTANCE OF CONSERVATION IS EMPHASIZED IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 
from the kindergarten through grade 12. This publication will be made 
available to the schools and it is hoped will be widely and effectively used. 


Cle. 


Commissioner of Education 


TRILLIUM 
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iegents Honored by Union College 


Gideon Hawley named Union Worthy at Convocation: 


Chancellor Brosnan receives honorary degree 


\s an outgrowth of its sesquicentennial 
celebration in 1945, Union College inau- 
eurated its annual Founders’ Day cere- 
mony on February 25 of the following 
year. the anniversary of the date of the 
signing of the college charter, the first to 
be granted by the Board of Regents. 

\n eminent person who has been inti- 
mately connected with Union during its 
first 150 honored 
Gideon Hawley (1785-1870) of the Union 
College Class of 1809, Superintendent of 
Common Schools of the State of New York 
1813-21, Secretary of the Board of Re- 
gents of The University of the State of 


New York 181441 and Regent 1842-70. 


was this year’s choice for Union Worthy. 


years is each year. 


Special significance was lent this Found- 
ers’ Day by the presence of the members 
of the Board of Regents, the Commissioner 
of Education and other officers of the New 
York State Education Department. The 
Regents and their party journeyed by 
chartered bus to the campus in Schenec- 
tady, where with their wives they were 
guests of the college at dinner. W. Kings- 
land Macy, alone among former Regents 
all of whom were invited, was able to 
attend. 

The program of the evening in Memo- 
rial Chapel followed an academic proces- 
sion in which marched: Regents of the 
University; delegates from the New York 
State Education Department; delegates of 
colleges and universities; faculty of Union 
College, and delegates of secondary 
schools. A welcome was extended by Presi- 
Davidson. Addresses were 


dent Carter 
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President 
Carter Davidson, Union College, assists Chan- 
cellor John F. Brosnan cut the cake commemo- 


REGENTS’ BIRTHDAY CAKE: 


rating the Regents’ 175th birthday. Occasion 

was Union College Convocation marking the 

164th anniversary of its charter, the first granted 
by the Board of Regents. 


made by the dean of Union College, C. Wil- 
liam Huntley, on “ Gideon Hawley’s Life 
and Work”; by Dr. Lloyd S. Michael, su- 
perintendent of Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Ill., on “ The Future of 
Secondary Education ”; and by Chancellor 
John F. Brosnan on “The Board of Re- 
gents and the Future of Higher Education.” 
Honorary degrees were presented to both 
Michael 


The invocation and benediction 


Superintendent and Chancellor 


Brosnan. 
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were given by Professor Norman B. John- 
son of Union College. Professor William 
C. Stone was marshal. 

The 


which was lit by thousands of small elec- 


recent snow covered the campus 
tric light fixtures as befits the home of 
* Mazda” Lamps and G.E. The night air 
carried far the stirring chorus of young 
male voices as they sang “Ode to Old 
Union ” at the close of the program. 

With Chancellor Brosnan’s ringing ad- 
dress (reported elsewhere in this issue) 
echoing from the chapel wall, students and 


the company then dispersed much as did 





their 1795 forerunners. so we are told, o1 


that night long ago after the “ illumina 


tion” in the town which signaled the 
founding of their college by charter unde: 
the Board of Regents. 
of old Union have served as Regents o! 
The University of the State of New York 
whose fiat gave being to their own Alma 
Mater. forth 


from Union’s campus to found a college in 


Since then, 17 sons 


Many another son went 


the wilderness. Indeed, so numerous had 
her progeny become by the end of the 19th 
century that Union was styled “ mother 


of colleges.” 





English Teachers Hold Workshop 


* The 
Schools ” 


for secondary 


Role of 
was the theme of the workshop 
English 


held on April 15, under the joint sponsor- 


Speech in Today’s 


school teachers 
ship of the State Education Department 
and the State University Teachers College 
at Fredonia. English teachers from 
Niagara, Cattaraugus, Genesee, Erie and 
Chautauqua Counties participated in the 
workshop session. 

Topics included were: Planning, Teach- 
ing and Testing Speech Skills within the 
English Program; Providing Oral Activi- 
ties within the English Program; Using 
Audiovisual Aids in Speech Instruction; 
Planning Courses of Study in Speech; Im- 
proving Voice, Usage and Pronunciation 
in Group Situations; Teaching Critical 
Thinking in Oral and Written Communica- 
tion, and Directing Cocurricular Speech 
Activities for the Gifted. 
Instructional materials on speech were on 
exhibit throughout the day. 


Talented and 


The planning committee for the confer- 
ence consisted of: James V. Fabiano, 
Niagara Falls; William K. Distler, Dr. 


Clyde Lytle and Dr. Solomon Simonson, 
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O'Neil, Cheek- 
Thompson, Brocton: 
Dunkirk; C. 
Silver Creek: Hazel 
Esther McCabe. 
Salamanca: Buffalo; FE. 
Esther Carl 
J. Freudenreich, State supervisor of Eng- 
lish Mrs. 


associate in speech education, was coordi- 


Elizabeth S. 
towaga; Philip 
Catherine A. 
Kaufman, 


Fredonia: 


Morrissey, 
Edward 
Dickson, Jamestown: 

James _ Lanz, 


Hepinstall, Kenmore, and 


education. Elnora Carrino. 
nator of the workshop. 

demonstrators for the 
workshop sessions included: Dr. Ralph 
Schmidt, president-elect of the New York 
State 
Youngerman, past president of the State 


Consultants and 


Speech Association; Dr. Henry 
association; Lloyd Kaiser, consultant in 
television for the Rochester Board of Edu- 
cation: John D. Scheller, high school prin- 
cipal at Amherst; Dr. Solomon Simonson, 
Alice Bartlett, Barbara Kaiser, Robert Mc- 
Murtrie and Allan McClaude of the speech 
staff at State University Teachers College 
at Fredonia; and Mr. Freudenreich, Robert 
B. Carruthers, Janet M. and Dr. 
Richard G. Decker of the Education Depart- 
ment staff. 


Lew is 
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nion College Convocation Address 


Liberty and Union keynoted in Chancellor’s speech 


on “ The Board of Regents and the Future of 


Higher Education in New York State ” 


Joun F. Brosnan 
Chancellor of the Regents of The 
University of the State of New York 


We meet tonight, upon this 14th renewal 
of your annual tribute to Union Worthies 
lo participate in this thoughtfully planned 
celebration honoring a worthy man who, 
if living, would be in his 174th year, and 
a worthy public body which, still very 
much alive, is in its 175th year. 

There is an extraordinarily close rela- 
- the 
man, Gideon Hawley —and the public 
body, the Regents of The University of the 
State of New York. 


For 54 years, Hawley served the cause 


tionship between the two Worthies 


of education, first, for 26 years as Super- 
intendent of Common Schools and Secre- 
tary to the Regents, and then, for 28 years 


as a Regent. 


Regents’ 175th year 

For 175 years, the Regents have served 
the cause of education, first, as the head 
of the system of higher education of the 
State, 


powers, as the head of the entire educa- 


and then, with ever-increasing 
tional system of the State. 

As a part of this celebration, the Regents 
are asked to comment upon the future in 
this State of their first charge — higher 
education. 

Even the Regents, able to draw upon 
their 175-year deposit of the wisdom, ex- 
perience and dedicated services of their 


Worthies — Regents like 


Alexander Hamilton. 


own illustrious 


George Clinton, 
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James Duane, John Jay, Ezra L’Homme- 
dieu and Gideon Hawley — find it impos- 


sible to forecast with any degree of 
certainty the contours and the limits of 
that future. 

The curve of enrollments soars dizzily 
upwards, Science leaps from peak to ever 
Our globe contracts as our 
The the 


languages of peoples, who only a few 


higher peak. 
universe expands. mores and 
years ago were alien and distant, clamor 
to be learned and evaluated. Communi- 
cations of all kinds, with all our world and 
perchance, ere long, with other worlds, 
must be established. 

All of these challenge higher education 
to prepare students not only to know how 
to harness the planets, but equally to know 


fellow 


irrespective of race, creed, color or na- 


how to team up with their men, 
tional origin. 

Peer out from any quarter of the edu- 
cational compass and you view a limitless 
horizon. How alert, then, to change must 
be the educator of today. How important. 
nevertheless, that he not be blinded by the 
signs and wonders of the passing show, 
but ever take all that is best in modern 
thought and refine that best in the wisdom 
of the ages and ever take all that is best 
in modern methods and anchor that best 
to the tried and true practices of the past. 

How necessary to husband resources and 


to use them wisely, by careful planning and 
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How 


good public rela- 


appropriate priorities. essential to 


establish and maintain 
tions, to explain hopes and plans frankly 
As President Case of Colgate 


sagely remarked: “Our future is depend- 


and fully. 


ent not alone upon the virtues of our poli- 
cies and programs but also upon the degree 
to which our public comprehends them.” 
educators 


How vital to work with fellow 


in unity and in harmony. 


How important to emphasize that, if 
our civilization is to survive, our youth 
must come forth from our educational 


halls not only well trained physically and 
mentally but also well trained morally. 
How vital, if we are to find the right 
solutions to the educational problems of 
the future, to render unswerving devotion 
to those two great concepts of freemen - 
the concept of Union and the concept of 


Liberty — which, like golden threads, run 





through the warp and woof of the record 
of the two institutions with which Gideo 
Hawley was so inextricably intertwined 
the college which trained him so well an 
the Regents he served so well. 

Let us draw from the name and the fam: 
of this great college, and from the philoso 
phy and practices of the Regents, th: 
excellence of Union. 

The founders of Gideon Hawley’s alma 
mater were the people of the hills and the 
valleys and the little hamlets of central 
New York. 


creeds, they were drawn together by love 


Of many races and of many 


for that freedom which they had emigrated 
to find and, finding, fought to defend. 
Taught by experience and hardship the 
excellence of union and the importance of 
education, they moved to assure such ad- 
children and_ their 


vantages for their 


posterity. 





FOUNDERS’ DAY CEREMONIES: 


Tohn Ross Stud 


Principals included, left to right, Dean of Union Col- 


lege C. William Huntley; Dr. Carter Davidson, president of the college; Dr. Lloyd S. Michael, 
superintendent of Evanston Township High School, Evanston, IIl., and, speaking, Chancellor 


John F. Brosnan of the Board of Regents. 
education. 


Dr. Michael discussed the future of secondary 
Dean Huntley spoke on the life and works of Gideon Hawley, the State’s first 


Superintendent of Common Schools, named Union Worthy, whose portrait is at far right. 
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[he movement manifested itself in peti- 


tions to the Legislature and culminated 
in the first college charter granted by the 
Regents. 

These pioneers did not choose for the 
educational institution they sought to 
create a person’s name in gratitude to a 
patron, or a geographical name in refer- 
They chose the great 


ence to a situs. 


concept of Union. It was a fortuitous 


choice, creating a spirit which would 
fortify and sustain their labors and the 
labors of their successors. 

How appropriate that Union should have 
been the first institution of higher learn- 
ing to be chartered by the Regents, who, 
through the years, free from stifling po- 


litical entanglements and avoiding ruthless 


authority, have used their broadening 
jurisdiction and expanding powers to 


create that system of unity with diversity, 
of Union with Liberty, which has been the 
admiration of all those who have studied 
the Regents’ work and evaluated the re- 


sults achieved. 


Private Colleges Total 119 

Today, 119 private colleges and univer- 
sities are members of The University of 
the State of New York. 
foundation because of which we face with 


They are the firm 


confidence the bristling problems of the 
future of higher education in this State. In 
the judgment of the Regents, they are en- 
titled to have, and they must have, the 
fullest support. This support must come 
from many sources. 

The business community, the founda- 
tions, men of large means and men of 
modest means — all — must make partner- 
ship with our private colleges and univer- 
sities in the great cause of educating our 
youth. On all sides there must be the 
realization, as Dr. Heald of the Ford 
Foundation put it, “that education can be 
the prime moving force in increasing the 
stature of man, heightening the criteria of 
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ethical values, raising our material stand- 
ard of living and preserving the spiritual 
strength of the democratic society in which 
we live.” 

Then there is the State. 
education, the Regents have recommended 


To aid private 


for students increased scholarships and the 
expansion of loan programs; for institu- 
tions low-cost, properly secured and self- 
amortizing loans for capital improvements, 
creating classrooms and laboratories as 


well as dormitories. 


State University To Grow 

Turning to the State University, the rec- 
ord of the 10 years of its existence points 
inevitably to continued growth and use- 
fulness. 

In making their 10th annual report, the 
public-spirited citizens who so unselfishly 
give of their time and talents to the work 
of its Board of Trustees stated: 

To clarify any question as to the 
future course of State University, the 
trustees on December 12, 1957, reaf- 
firmed emphatically their policy that 
State University would be a decentral- 
ized institution through which, to the 
extent possible, higher education is 
brought into all the regions of the State 
to supplement the efforts of private col- 
leges and universities. 


The Regents have given full support to 
the $250,000,000 bond issue and the other 
forward-looking plans of the Trustees for 
the expansion of the State University. 

Finally, there are the four public col- 
leges constituting the College of the City 
of New York. For over 100 years this 
college has rendered distinguished service. 
During the past decade the college has 
received State But 
financial support is only one facet of the 
This problem, in 


increasing support. 
problem of its future. 
all its aspects, is now being studied by the 
Regents in consultation with the State 
University Trustees and the New York City 
Board of Higher Education. 
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As the Regents said in their most recent 
educational proposals: 

The State has a vital interest in see- 
ing to it that higher education is ex- 
tended and strengthened in New York 
City as well as in all other areas of the 
State. 

The Regents have every confidence that 
the citizens of this State, through their per- 
sonal interest and their Governor and legis- 
that the 
private colleges and universities, the State 
University and the College of the City of 


New York are given the fullest support that 


lative representatives, will see 


each may continue to fulfill its mission. 


Financial Responsibility 
All of this support to private and public 
higher education will place upon the citi- 
zens heavy financial burdens. Surely, they 
will not shrink from assuming such bur- 
dens when they know the facts and compre- 
hend clearly the educational challenge of 
the proud and dedicated people of Russia 
and the infinitely more serious challenge 
of the ruthless leaders of Russia and of 
China. 
Malott of Cornell 


the case well in these words: 


President has stated 
It is clear to all of us, however, that 
if we want the American system of 
higher education to be as effective in 
realizing our objectives as the Soviet 
system is in realizing theirs, we must 
be prepared to establish a_ higher 
priority of attention to our system and 
be prepared to pay the very cunsidera- 
ble cost involved. 

But all this support will fail in its high 
purpose if the growth and development of 
higher education in this State does not 
become ever more perfectly unified. In- 
deed, it can be predicted with assurance 
that without such union there will be no 
Such 


union depends not so much upon the citi- 


lasting growth and development. 


zens, the Legislature, the Governor, the 
Commissioner of Education or the Regents 
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upon th 


but and largely 


charged with the duty of directing t 


primarily 
destinies of our educational institutions. 
At first blush, they may appear to be rivals. 
But, in the larger sense and in realit 

they are members of the same team anil 
charged with all the responsibilities i 

To the Re- 


gents. as the captain of that team, it is 


herent in such relationship. 


inconceivable that any member thereof 
will fail to work for the preservation of 
such union, whether that member be a 


trustee or an administrative officer of a 
private college or university or a trustee o1 
an administrative officer of public college 
or university. 

Toward the attainment of that goal, the 
Regents pledge their best efforts and call 
upon all for complete, unselfish, whole- 
hearted, loyal support. 

Excellent media for frank disclosure of 
plans, for complete exchange of ideas, for 
effective, unified action exist in the splen- 
did Association of Colleges and it niversi- 
ties of the State of New York and in the 
Higher 
which last year the Regents authorized the 
ts 


Ady isory Council on Education 


Commissioner to appoint and which in 
work to date has justified our confidence 
and fulfilled our hopes. 

Our salute to our Worthies of the 


must be then no idle gesture, but a pledge 


pasi 


to maintain the most perfect Union. 


Liberty Exemplified 

Let us draw also from the traditions and 
policies of this great college and from the 
philosophies and practices of the Regents 
the excellence of Liberty. 

We witness the workings of Liberty in 
the life of this college and of our entire 
educational system, in the diversity of 
courses and methods and in the freedoms 
accorded to teaching and research. 

We witness the workings of Liberty in 
the philosophy and practices of the Re- 
gents who, although the head of this great 
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University. with comprehensive powers, 
not by mandate but by recom- 


opel 

mendation, so that each individual institu- 
tion. while owing allegiance, retains 
Liberty. 


These facets of Liberty are respected 
and revered among us. The special em- 
phasis now should be upon making certain 
that all comprehend, teach and _ practice 
true Liberty. 

Katharine 
“America the Beautiful,” has caught its 


Lee Bates, in her hymn, 
spirit and its essence: 

(merica! America! 

God mend thine every flaw, 

Confirm thy soul in self-control, 

Thy liberty in law! 

Here are the basic words which measure 
true Liberty: God and soul; self-control 
and law. 

How vastly important to comprehend, 
teach and practice true Liberty when the 
beliefs and practices of freemen, as they 
have flowered in our beloved land, are 
scorned and trampled upon and their de- 
struction relentlessly plotted and ruthlessly 


pursued. 


Spiritual Values Fundamental 

Eliphalet Nott was president of Union 
College when Gideon Hawley graduated. 
He also taught Hawley, who thus profited 
directly from the watchful guidance and 
personal inspiration of this great second 
president of Union. 

As Professor Hislop has pointed out, 
the keynote to Nott’s character was rever- 
ence for, dependence upon and obedience 
to Almighty God. 


constantly impressed upon his _ students. 


These fundamentals he 


And this in a college not founded for the 
training of young men for the ministry but 
founded for the education of young men 
for the professions and for business. 
Today, challenged as we are by sinister 
forces, largely without, but with some of 
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their tentacles within the confines of the 
United States, we must, if we are to sur- 
vive, allow time in our splitting of the atom 
and our race for the moon to cultivate 
those deeper values which have been the 
heritage of our Western civilization and of 
our Judaeo-Christian tradition. 

If man is to conquer space and not be 
lost in it, if man is to control the powers 
of nature and not be engulfed by them, he 
must lift up his eyes and lift up his heart 
beyond the sputniks and beyond the stars 
to God. 

We pat ourselves on the back as we 
contrast conditions in America with those 
But let us not 


The school crises that 


in the rest of the world. 
be too complacent. 
have flared up in several sections of our 
land, the blatant disregard of decency in 
so many quarters, the growing cancer of 
juvenile delinquency — all these — place 
upon those charged with the task of edu- 
cating our youth for responsible citizen- 
ship the duty to train up men and women 
who will cherish and protect our Ameri- 
can Heritage, as defined by the Regents: 
* Liberty God — Respect for the 
Dignity and Rights of Each Individual - 


Devotion to Freedom.” 


under 


Ours is the duty to make our young 
people realize, as President Nott made his 
young people realize 150 years ago, that 
be, 


license: that Liberty, if true, must be under 


true Liberty is not, and never can 
law, and that, while they are members of 
a free society, they also are subjected to 
restraints, are under obligations and must 
learn to curb their passions for money, 
power, fame or sex if the legitimate is not 
to degenerate into the illegitimate, the 
depths to supplant the heights. 

Upon our educators rests the duty so to 
train the parents and the teachers of the 
future that they may not only understand 
and practice these fundamental values, but 


effectively transmit them to the rising 


generation. 
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Blueprints for action include the Regents 
Statements of November 30, 1951, March 
25, 1955, and February 28, 1958, as well 
as Mrs. Norman Vincent Peale’s sugges- 
tions to college and university trustees in 
her recent article * The Spiritual Condition 
of Our Colleges.” 

Our salute to our Worthies of the past 
must be then no idle gesture, but a pledge 
to devote ourselves to the preservation of 
true Liberty. 

Standing on the threshold of the future, 
the Regents urge the institutions of higher 
education in this State, whether tax-sup- 
whether 


ported or non-tax-supported, 


denominational or nondenominational, to 
manifest in their policies and in their pro- 
grams, in their words and in their works 
unswerving devotion to true Liberty and 
to perfect Union. 
Through all the 
Union have been powerful guiding forces 


years, Liberty and 
institutions, in the 
life of 


in the work of these 
labors of the Regents, in the 
America. 

They are the goals toward the ever more 
complete attainment of which should 
strive constantly the educators and the in- 
stitutions constituting The University of 
the State of New York and the peoples and 
the States constituting the United States 
of America. 

They are the great concepts of freemen 
which, constantly cherished and nurtured. 
will enable us effectively to promote peace 
and good will among all our brethren - 
the peoples of the world. 

Nearly 120 years ago in a time of tension 
and of trial, there rang out in the Senate 
of the United States the words of a stalwart 
champion of Liberty and of Union. 

Now. as we face the tensions and the 
trials of these times, the words of Webster 
come thundering down the corridors of 
time to lift our hearts, to stir our imagina- 
* Liberty 


and 


tions and to inspire our actions: 


and Union, now and forever. one 


inseparable! ” 
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Keuka President Named 


aw 





¢ 








Dr. William S. Litterich 


Dr. William S. Litterick. currently head- 
master of The Harley School. Rochester. 
has been named fifth president of Keuka 
College. He will assume duties at Keuka 
August 1. He Katherine 


Gillette Blyley. who resigned in January. 


succeeds Dr. 





Regents Authorize Degree 

The Board of Regents at its February 
meeting authorized State University Col- 
lege on Long Island to grant the bachelor 


of engineering science degree (B.E.S.). 
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Conant High School Report Discussed 


Department policy generally in harmony with basic 


proposals; administrators urged to consider 


recommendations for improving practice 


WALTER CREWSON 

{ssociate Commissioner for 
Elementary, Secondary and 
{dult Education 


r EDUCATORS THROUGHOUT THE 
N Nation are now evaluating James 
Bryant Conant’s report, The 
High School Today.* Commissioner 
Allen has urged that New York State school 


administrators read this report and weigh 


American 


its specific recommendations with relation 
to the existing framework of secondary 
education in this State. The Department 


has received reports from a number of 
schools in which an initial review of the 
Conant recommendations has been made 
with respect to existing local programs and 
practices. It is suggested that educators 
might consider the report objectively by 
carefully testing and examining the sub- 
stance of each recommendation in the 
light of their own philosophy and school 
practices. 

Responsible educational leadership in 
New York State has taken cognizance of 
the need and urgency for general improve- 
ment in the quality and depth of learning 
provided by our high schools. It is to 
that that Allen 


the Board of Regents have initiated the 


end Commissioner and 
current quality measurement project and 
other studies in recent years. 

The Regents Council on Readjustment 
of High School Education The 
Schools We Need—Now and for To- 


morrow, with its 16 major recommenda- 


report. 


* Conant, James B. The American High School Today. New York. 


April 1959 


tions, considers many of the issues raised 
by Dr. Conant. Changes in requirements 
for Regents high school diplomas is an- 
other step in the direction of raising fur- 
ther the standards in secondary education 


as to both breadth and depth of learning. 


State Program Endorsed 

It is a source of satisfaction to find that 
Dr. Conant’s recommendations to the 
schools of the Nation endorse in large 
measure the New York State high school 
program as outlined and recommended in 
Department publications. Dr. Conant’s 
report is in agreement, too, with the De- 
partment position that not all problems 
of education can be solved simply with the 
provision of more money. 

Dr. Conant’s report focuses particular 
attention upon 22 basic recommendations 
for improving public secondary education. 
The study concentrated primarily on high 
schools with a high degree of comprehen- 
siveness and the recommendations should, 
of course, be considered in this light. 

Dr. Conant expresses a conviction that 
in many States the number one problem is 
the elimination of the small high school. 
We find ourselves in agreement with this 
conviction. Great strides toward larger 
school units have been made through dis- 
trict reorganization over the past years. 


McGraw-Hill. 1959. 
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The initial reorganization of school dis- 
tricts is substantially complete and the next 
major step will involve the recentralizing 
of present small districts; the Conant rec- 
ommendation of “100 in the graduating 
class” would indicate the advisability of 
such action. 

With respect to most of Dr. Conant’s 
recommendations it may be said that in 
general the basic proposals are in reason- 
able harmony with Department policy and 
in general practice throughout the State. 

Because of the marked differences in 
general practice with regard to some of the 
Conant recommendations, I should like to 
comment briefly on them. As to the rec- 
ommendations urging ability grouping we 
realize that there is a diversity of practice 
and a strong divergence of opinion among 
educators. It is, however, generally agreed 
that the recognition of capacity and ability 
in individuals is a paramount considera- 
tion in providing for effective and effi- 
cient instruction no matter what the pat- 
The 


consensus among most educators appears 


tern of class organization may be. 


to be that judicious grouping on the basis 
of motivation and ability is desirable in 
high schools of sufficient size. 

There is a rather wide divergence of 
practice in the types of diplomas and cer- 
tificates issued in the high schools. The 
State provides for the “ Regents Diploma ” 
and schools issue local diplomas which 
often indicate the major fields of study. 
Some schools issue a complete transcript 
with the diploma. 

Dr. Conant urges greater stress on Eng- 
lish composition with marked delimiting of 
the pupil-teacher load in this area. Much 
may be said in support of this recommen- 
dation; however, school authorities will 
wish to study the full implications of the 
proposals with respect to a well-balanced 
instructional program in English as well as 
in matters of general staffing. 

A very strong plea is made for a rigid 
high school program for the academically 
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talented. Recognition is made of the ne 


for modification of such a program for an 
intermediate group of pupils who would 
be guided into similar but less rigorous 
programs. It appears to some that there 
may be danger here in not recognizing 
the full significance and value of areas 
of learning and experience not strictly 
academic in nature. It should be recog- 
nized that basic interests and general po- 
tential will vary greatly among the aca- 
Much emphasis is 


demically talented. 


currently being given by most of our 
schools to the discovery and the full de- 
velopment of both the academically tal- 
ented and the highly gifted boys and girls. 
The Department has endorsed the Ad- 
vanced College Placement Program for the 
highly gifted student and urges, as does 
Dr. Conant, the early identification of 
these individuals. It is in this aspect of 
the statewide program that the small high 
schools often find the greatest challenge 


and the most difficulty. 


Foreign Languages Emphasized 

Dr. Conant places a great deal of em- 
phasis upon the mastery of a foreign lan- 
guage. He advances compelling argu- 
ments to substantiate his recommendation 
for a four-year sequence of one foreign 
language for students with demonstrated 
ability. Some of our schools do provide 
for this full sequence in foreign language 
instruction. There seems to be some gen- 
eral agreement with this recommendation 
and it is recognized that staffing problems 
may result especially in the smaller schools 
the 
Dr. Conant refers briefly to the 


should recommendation be imple- 
mented. 
growing interest in early instruction in 
foreign languages in the elementary grades. 

The provision for tuition-free summer 
schools has constituted an integral part of 
secondary education in this State for many 
years. Although until recently limited to 
the larger villages and cities, there has 
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a marked increase in summer high 
s is throughout the State, numbering 
l: n 1958 and enrolling 113.403  stu- 
The emphasis is moving from pri- 
makeup work to programs designed 
to enrich and broaden the scope of studies 
for able students. The Department is in 
azreement with Dr. Conant in believing 
that the summer school session is prefer- 
able to the lengthening of the school year. 

There appears to be rather general ac- 
ceptance by school authorities in the State 
of many of Dr. Conant’s recommendations. 
For example, his basic recommendation 
defining the general education programs 
for all may be measured against the iden- 
tical New York required basic programs 





How- 


ever, as is inescapable with any such far- 


for the State high school diploma. 


reaching and comprehensive report, edu- 
cators and others throughout the Nation 
will find much to accept and not a little 
with which to disagree. There are indi- 
cations that the Conant Report will stimu- 
late valuable discussion from which I be- 
lieve we may expect salutary results. 

We that New York State 


high schools have done a good, and in 


believe our 


many ways a truly outstanding. job of 
meeting the perplexing challenges of the 
times. This is the foundation upon which 
the future rests. Only through continued 
evaluation and assessment of our schools 


can we hope to preserve leadership. 





Community Leadership Institute 


New York State teachers are invited to 
take part in the 15th Annual Institute of 
Community Leadership conducted by the 


New York State Citizens’ Council June 
24-27 at State University College for 


Marvin A. Rapp of 


the State University, associate executive 


Teachers at Albany. 


dean for institutes and community col- 
leges, is institute chairman. 

The institute is a forum on current com- 
munity problems and issues and a training 
opportunity for those who are interested 
in more effective community action. It 
will provide an opportunity for discussing 
the community with outstanding social 
scientists and for meeting many of the key 
political and civic figures of the State. 
“Community Re- 
- 1959.” 


taxation — 


The institute theme is 

New York State 
will be held on 
especially as relating to education, urban 


sponsibility 


Discussion 
renewal, the place of the family in the 
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modern community, college-community co- 
operation, county government reorganiza- 
tion, industrial development, and identify- 
ing community problems and developing 
leadership for solving them. 

Persons interested in further details 
should write Dr. Rapp, State University, 
the New 
office, 610 


Thurlow Terrace, Albany, or 
York State 
East Fayette Street, Syracuse 3. 


Citizens’ Council 





Summer Speech Workshop 

The Bureau of Teacher Education and 
Certification has granted State University 
Teachers College at Fredonia prior ap- 
proval for preservice or inservice credit 
for a summer session workshop in speech 
for English teachers. 
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Potential Construction Economies 


A summary of a study carried out by the School of Architecture 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute under contract arrangements 


with the State Education Department 


Wayne F. Koppes, Principal Investigator 


ALAN C. GREEN, Research Assistant 


Harowp D. Haur, Dean 


\ SURVEY OF POTENTIAL ECONOMIES IN 
school construction should examine 
the entire building process. All major 


to the costs of build- 


ing have been considered and areas in 


factors contributing 


which the greatest savings can be effected 
are indicated. Rather than concentrating 
on methods of construction and the choice 
of materials (matters which may appear at 
first glance to be of primary import), all 
phases of the building operation have been 
Only after the 


greater potentials for saving have been 


reviewed more broadly. 


located can efforts be directed most effec- 


tively at overall economy. 


No Panacea Possible 

A large number of participants are in- 
volved in the different phases of the build- 
ing process of the school plant. The prin- 
cipal participants are local boards of edu- 
cation, architects, engineers, contractors, 
financial interests and the labor force. 
Since each has a share in determining the 
cost, each can contribute toward the econ- 
omy of the project. 

No individual means can alone reduce 
The results 


There 


Nevertheless, signifi- 


school building costs greatly. 
of this study verify that. is ob- 
viously no panacea. 
cant economies can be realized by the per- 
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small say- 
The poten- 


tial economies attributed to many of the 


sistent accumulation of many 


ings by all parties concerned. 


factors considered are not necessarily cu- 


mulative. Some items represent different 


approaches to the same general goal, so 
obviously must be considered alternatives. 
The factors fall 


three principal categories: 


considered cost into 


(1) The building design: its planning, 
the materials used and the mechani- 
cal equipment 


(2) The regulations: restrictions gov- 
erning design requirements 
(3) The procedures: commonly em- 


ployed processes in the building 
program 


Examination of a number of economy 
potentials under each of these three cate- 
gories revealed that the second had little 
to offer but that in both of the other areas 
Whether 


there are greater possibilities for economy 


substantial savings are possible. 


in design improvements or in the revision 
The 


type of effort required and the difficulty 


of building procedures is debatable. 


of the obstacles involved are quite differ- 
ent in these two areas but both require 
attention. If either deserves special em- 
phasis, it is the matter of procedures. The 
potentials here have been generally over- 
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while most searching for economy 


een focused on building design. It 





money on 


he possible to save more 


ool by wise financing or fortunate 


timing of bids than by all the design econ- 
o measures the most conscientious plan- 
n can devise. 





In order to evaluate the possible econ- 
omies attributable to building designs and 


to estimate the extent of possible savings, 


average design competency was arbitrarily 
used as a base. The many methods and 
materials currently accepted and generally 
used in the interests of economy have not 
been listed; principles of good planning 
become axiomatic have not 


which have 


been discussed. Attention has been focused 
here on the less tried and still debatable 


concepts. 


Economies in Design 

Seventeen suggested means of economy 
relative to building design have been ex- 
detail with se- 
of these 


ideas have been found to offer 


amined in and discussed 


lected informed parties. Some 
economy 
little or 


offer economies of small overall signifi- 


no predictable savings. Some 


cance. Others are certain to reduce costs 
but only to an indeterminate extent. It 
appears that the sources of greatest poten- 
tial economies in relation to design will 
result from the following: 


(1) Wider use of modular planning, 
repetitive units and off-site fabrica- 
tion 

Recognition of the importance of 
maintenance and_ consistent 
efforts to reduce them 

Objective research as to the real 
needs in schools, aimed at reducing 
arbitrary but unessential require- 
ments for structure and equipment 


N 


costs 


~~ 


Eight items were examined in evaluating 
Nearly all of them appeared 
The 


procedures. 


to offer promise of reduced costs. 
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two most important items in their poten- 
tial effect on overall costs appear to be: 

(1) The method chosen for financing 

(2) The competency of architectural 
services in facilitating accurate bids 
and expediting the work 

Several basic facts have appeared as a 

result of this broad critical survey of vari- 
ous approaches to economy. 

(1) The architect is the key figure in 
the whole problem. The significant 
economies depend on skillful plan- 
ning and competent overall guid- 
ance with experienced regard fot 
long-term costs. 

(2) The local school authorities often 
contribute arbitrarily (and perhaps 
unknowingly) to unnecessary costs. 
Too frequently over-riding deci- 
sions affecting costs are based on 
opinion rather than on objective 
data. 

(3) There are many opportunities at 


the State level to promote school 
construction economies. Such 


measures would undoubtedly re- 
quire additional State funds and 
staff but would certainly return far 
than their cost in resultant 
district savings. Important among 
such services which only the State 
could supply are: 

(a) Objective research directed at 
determining justifiable needs, 
examining maintenance 
and evaluating materials and 
methods 

(6) Coordination for a program 
of cooperative action among 
architects, engineers, builders, 
labor and financial groups di- 
rected specifically at school 
cost problems 

(c) Research, in cooperation with 
competent professional au- 
thorities. concerning the feasi- 
bility and merits of a standard 
format for specifica- 
tions 

(d) A more intensive program of 
advisory service for local 
school boards on all matters 
affecting long-term school costs 

(e) Review of the current rate 


more 


costs 


school 


structure governing fire insur- 
ance rates 
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News You Can See with WKRT... 





ON THE AIR: “Wes” 


Adams, WKRT news director, in the little red schoolhouse studio, 


Cortland, simultaneously broadcasting United Press International news to central New York 
and being televised for the closed-circuit program to the schools of Cortland, Virgil and Truxton. 


PART OF THE EXPANDING CLOSED- 


A 


land, a new dimension has been added to 


circuit television operations at Cort- 
classroom communications. The latest up- 
United 
news and pictures are transmitted over the 


to-the-minute Press International 
system to all classrooms at the beginning 
of the schoolday, three days a week. 

This service has been made possible by 
the cooperation of Leighton Hope, owner 
of WKRT at Cortland; W. L. Thompson, 
station manager; “ Wes ” Adams, news di- 
rector, and United Press International. 

The news programs originate at the tele- 
vision studios in the little red schoolhouse, 
Cortland. The pictures and sound portions 
are carried by closed-circuit to the schools 
The 


of Cortland, Virgil and Truxton. 
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sound portion alone is fed to WKRT’s AM 
and FM transmitters and broadcast to cen- 
tral New York. 


carried simultaneously by three types of 


The news is, therefore, 
communication mediums. 

The news director, in conjunction with 
local educators. edits the news to fit the 
needs of the classroom teachers, who use 
it to develop many teaching units on citizen- 
ship, science, democracy, social studies and 
safety. 

Plans are also under way at Cortland to 
explore the possibilities of inservice train- 
ing of teachers and adult education courses 
This would 


available at the 


on closed-circuit television. 


make _ instruction local 
schools in Cortland, Virgil and Truxton 


(Concluded on page 310) 
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Regents Examination Program Modified 


Changes will render examinations more effective 


in evaluating instruction as well as for 


NOMMISSIONER ALLEN HAS ANNOUNCED 
CC eight changes in the Regents Ex- 
amination Program including authority to 
issue Regents State High School Diplomas 
at the time of high school graduation as 
well as changes in the rating procedure. 

Dr. Allen described the new changes in 
the New York State testing program, one 
of the oldest in the country, either public 
or private, as steps to improve Regents 
examinations with respect to their effec- 
tiveness in evaluating instruction and their 
suitability for guidance and college ad- 
mission purposes. 

The Board of Regents authorized the 
establishment of an examinations program 
in the early part of the 19th century and 
established the present system of Regents 
examinations nearly 100 
the 1957-58 Regents high 
school examinations in registered secon- 
dary schools of the State totaled 970,259 


different papers. 


years ago. In 


school year 


School authorities in the State have been 
advised by letter from Dr. Walter Crewson, 
Associate Commissioner for Elementary, 
Secondary and Adult Education, of the 
eight important changes, both immediate 


and long range. The changes listed are: 


1. Beginning in June 1959, princi- 


pals of registered secondary 
schools may issue Regents State 


High School Diplomas following 
the Regents examination period at 
the time of high school graduation. 
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guidance and college admissions 


- 


6. 


the Commissioner of Education 





Beginning in June 1959, Regents 
examination papers written, rated 
and reviewed in the high schools 
of the State will be kept on file in 
the schools for one year, subject to 
review by the Department. 
Technical revisions of Regents 
examinations will undertaken 
in order to measure the goals of 
instruction more adequately, to 
improve the control of the dis- 
criminatory phases of the exami- 
nations and to serve the guidance 
and college admission purposes 
more efficiently. 

Beginning in June 1959, the mini- 
mum passing mark on Regents ex- 
aminations is 65. 

Beginning in January 1960, the 
number of Regents examinations 
offered at the end of the first 
semester in January will be re- 
duced with every consideration 
being given to the need and de- 
mand for such examinations. 
Beginning in June 1960, Regents 
examinations will be discontinued 
in subjects where there is rela- 
tively little need or demand for 
these examinations. 

The Regents preliminary exami- 
nations will be discontinued after 
June of 1959. 

Department testing and advisory 
services will be extended to ap- 
propriate areas of the secondary 
school curriculum and to pupils 
whose educational interests are 
not now being served by the Re- 
gents Examination Program. 


he 


the development of the new policies 
had the 
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advice and counsel of the State Examina- 
tions Board, which is made up of five col- 
lege presidents or their representatives, 
five superintendents of schools, five sec- 
ondary school principals and five members 
of the State Education Department who 
serve ex officio. This State Examinations 
Board has periodically undertaken careful 
studies of the role of Regents examina- 
tions, the part they play in the overall pro- 
gram of State testing services and their 
instructional 


function in relation to the 


program. In recent years particular at- 
tention has been given to the function of 
Regents examinations not only with re- 
spect to their supervisory impact upon pro- 
grams of instruction, but also their use in 
evaluation achievement and their use as a 
basis for guidance and admission to 
college. 

The eight recommendations announced 
by Commissioner Allen were endorsed at 
the December meeting of the State Ex- 
aminations Board and, on recommendation 
of the board, subsequently approved by 


Dr. Allen and the Board of Regents. The 





present membership of this board, other 


than State Education Department staff, 
George W. Angell, 


Teachers 


includes: president, 
State 


Plattsburgh; Eugene G. Bewkes, president. 


University College at 
St. Lawrence University; Rev. Edward F. 
Clark, vice president, Fordham Univer- 
sity; Lester B. Foreman, superintendent, 
first supervisory district, Monroe County; 
Claude L. Kulp, Cornell 
Ithaca; William Hamm, associate 
intendent, New York City; Joseph C. 


University. 


super- 


McLain, principal, Mamaroneck High 
School; John F. MeNeill, principal. 
Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn: 


David Merrall, principal, Rhodes Prepara- 
School, New York City; Harold 
Monson, superintendent, Newburgh: Msgr. 
T. Gerald 
Bernard’s Academy, Cohoes; Fred Painter, 
Theo- 


City; 


tory 


Mulqueen, principal, St. 


superintendent, Brighton; John J. 
bald, New York 
Louis J. Wolner, principal, Homer Central 
Ben D. Wood, 


Collegiate Educational Re- 


superintendent, 


School. and director. 
Bureau of 


search, Columbia University. 





News You Can See... 
(Concluded from page 308) 
and eliminate the difficulties of traveling 
to a central point for these courses. 
According to Lawrence F. Costello, direc- 
tor of the Regents Closed-Circuit Television 
Project, it is felt that the leadership dem- 
onstrated by the administration and staffs 
of the Cortland, Virgil and Truxton school 
systems will help to find many more new 
and better ways of using closed-circuit tele- 


vision for classroom communications. 
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District Superintendent Retires 

J. Paul Munson of Groton, superin- 
tendent of the second 
visory district, Tompkins County, retired 


of schools super- 


February 11. Elected superintendent in 
1921, he had previously served as princi- 
pal at Ludlowville and taught for several 
years at Syrian Protestant College, Beirut. 

Superintendent Munson was graduated 
from Oberlin College with a bachelor of 
arts degree. He also studied at Cornell 


University. 
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4 CEREMONY IN THE STATE CAPITOL 
A on March 11 Governor Nelson A. 
Rockefeller signed a proclamation desig- 
nating May 19 as Teacher Recognition 
Dav in New York State. He urged * the 


people in every community to join actively 
in honoring our teachers for their many 
Allen 


participated in the ceremony and reempha- 


important services.” Commissioner 
sized the very vital role of the teacher in 


our society today. The Governor’s proc- 


lamation follows: 
Since education is the cornerstone 
of a successful democracy, the teacher 


Teacher Recognition Dav Proclaimed 


is a figure of paramount importance 
to our society. It is a privilege to 
issue a proclamation in recognition of 
teachers’ contributions to our social, 
cultural and economic advancement. 

Few groups of citizens are more 
dedicated in their services than the 
teachers in our schools. In the face 
of great odds, our teachers try to in- 
still in the youth of our State a love 
for learning and at the same time to 
prepare them to take their proper 
place as participating citizens in our 
great democracy. 

Schools of today cannot be divorced 
from the society in which they exist. 





GOVERNOR NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER 
tion Day, May 19. Watching the Governor are the ¢ 
State Committee for Teacher Recognition Day. 


Le 


signs the proclamation for Teacher Recogni- 


‘ommissioner of Education and part of the 


ft to right: William H. Mills, G. Howard 


Goold, Leland D. Smith, Mrs. Cora Mae Walen, Eliot Birnbaum, Dr. Julius B. Maller, Mrs. 


Florence Flast, William Saunders, Mrs. Harold 


A. 


George Huson, Commissioner Allen and William Zimmerman. 


Rabbi Julius Gutmann, Mrs. 
Dr. Walter Crewson, Associate 


Larrabee, 


Commissioner for Elementary, Secondary and Adult Education is committee chairman. 
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If they are criticized, the critics are 
directing their attack on the society 
which the schools reflect. In recent 
months there has been great public 
discussion about the purposes and 
programs of our schools. Leaders in 
education in this State have reaffirmed 
and underscored the chief objective of 
intellectual development. At the 
same time, it has been emphasized 
that there are other essentials for 
schools in a society which expects 
that all children shall be educated to 
the full extent of their abilities. Our 
school programs must be adapted to 
the whole wide range of abilities, 
needs and interests in a rapidly grow- 
ing population looking forward to 
living in a society that is also becom- 
ing increasingly complex. 

There is growing evidence that the 
teachers of this State are rising to the 
new challenges of the atomic-space 
age. It is gratifying especially to see 
the progress being made in providing 
flexible, effective programs for the 
academically talented and for the 
mentally retarded at the same time. 

Our teachers deserve the interest 
and support of all of the citizens of 
this State. It is fitting that we should 
encourage and give recognition to 
those who staff the classrooms now 
and by so doing stimulate and en- 
courage able young people to consider 
teaching as a career. 


State Committee Membership 

The annual ceremony was attended by 
the State 
Teacher Recognition Day, representing sev- 
the 
Dr. 


Associate Commissioner 


members of Committee for 


eral statewide organizations. Later 


committee met with its chairman, 
Walter Crewson, 
for Elementary, Secondary and Adult Edu- 
cation, to discuss plans for this year’s ob- 
servance. Details of these plans are given 
in a brochure sent to chief school officers 
and members of boards of education by Dr. 
Crewson. At the meeting, Dr. Crewson 


emphasized the “ grassroots ” nature of the 
observances and invited reports of out- 


standing and successful practices. 
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Attending the ceremony and planning 
session were the following representati\es: 
Mrs. Harold A. Larrabee. education chair- 
man. New York Division of the American 
Association of University Women; Whit- 
man Daniels, director of public relations. 
Associated Industries of New York State. 
Inc.: Helen Wurthman, Albany chapter, 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 
of New York State. Inc.: William H. Mills, 
State 


Birnbaum. 


Empire 
Chamber of Commerce; Eliot 
president. Empire State Federation of 
Teachers: Rabbi Julius K. Gutmann, New 
York Board of Rabbis: William Zimmer- 
man, director. Bureau of Business Research, 
New York State Department of Commerce; 
Mrs. C. Meredith Springer. president. New 
York State Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. Inc.; Dr. Julius B. Maller, director of 
research and statistics. New York State De- 
partment of Audit Mrs. 
George Huson, president. New York State 
Federation of Home Bureaus; Leland D. 
Smith, master. New York State Grange: 
G. Howard Goold, executive secretary, New 
York State Mrs. 
Florence Flast, United Parents Association 
of New York City, Inc.: Mrs. Cora Mae 
Walen. president, New York City-W ide 
School Parents Council. 

Other 
Charles H. Silver, president, Board of Edu- 
cation, City of New York: Max Rubin, 
president, New York State Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Public Schools; W. Harry 
Lister, president, New York State Confer- 
ence of Mayors; Rev. John F. Bourke, sec- 
retary, New York State Council of Catholic 
School Superintendents; Robert E. Breth, 
director of Christian education, New York 
State Council of Churches: Donald F. 
Green, president, New York State Farm 
Bureau; Harold C. Hanover, president, New 
York State AFL-CIO: Thomas B. Taylor. 
president, New York State Junior Chamber 
of Commerce; William V. Mauer, president, 
New York State School Boards Association. 


executive vice president. 


and Control: 


Association: 


Teachers 


representatiy es invited were: 
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HOME ECONOMICS 





Summer Homemaking Program Revised 


CHANGE IN PLANS FOR THE SUMMER 
A employment of homemaking teachers 
is being tried out as a means of strengthen- 
School adminis- 


ing the total program. 
trators throughout the State in whose 
schools the basic sequence (homemaking 1, 
2 and 3) is offered responded affirmatively 
to a survey early in the fall concerning an 
adjustment in requirements for teachers 
undertaking a school-community summer 
program in homemaking education. 

As a result, the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics Education in cooperation with four 
colleges in the State has devised a new 
plan for summer employment of home- 
making teachers which will include oppor- 
tunity for inservice assistance. All teachers 
employed in the program will attend a 
workshop at one of the four participating 
colleges: State University Teachers Colleges 
at Buffalo, Oneonta and Plattsburgh or Cor- 
nell University. As part of the summer 
program, teachers will attend a one-week 
workshop at the college which is most con- 
venient to them. During this time a desig- 
nated college staff person will help teachers 
explore effective approaches to summer em- 
ployment and provide guidance in the de- 
velopment of plans that would be functional 
for each teacher in her school-community. 
Teachers will then have the opportunity to 
work these plans out in their communities 
and return to the college for the last two 
days of the fourth week. During these days 
it is expected that there will be shared 
evaluation of findings of summer work in 
relation to their implications for enrichment 
and improvement of the homemaking pro- 
gram and instruction throughout the year. 
One of the additional advantages will be su- 
pervisory help to be provided by the col- 
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lege staff member to the teacher when she 
is in the community. 

Policies concerning the summer program 
revision have been sent to school adminis- 
trators who are in schools having the basic 
homemaking sequence. Requirements for 
summer programs to be reimbursed from 
Federal funds are as follows: 

@ Homemaking 3 must have been taught 
as part of the basic sequence during 
the year before summer employment. 

@ The teacher of the summer program 
must have taught at least one of the 
courses in the basic sequence, home- 
making 1, 2, 3 (preferably homemak- 
ing 3), the year prior to employment 
or be a newly hired teacher who is to 
teach at least one course in the basic 
sequence the following year. 

®@ Reimbursement is 1/10 of the contract 
salary (exclusive of summer salary) 
paid the teacher of homemaking 3 dur- 
ing 1958-59. 

@ Application must be made on Form 
HE-6 to Bureau of Home Economics 
Education prior to May 1, 1959. 

@ Written approval from the Bureau of 
Home Economics Education must be 
received prior to start of program. 

@ The homemaking teacher must attend 
one of the cooperating colleges and 
work in school-community. 


In a number of situations where home- 
making 3 is being offered for the first time 
since it has been changed from a two-unit 
to a one-unit course, it has been reported 
as advantageous from two points of view: 
(l)a 


courses which include knowledges, skills 


well-rounded three-unit series of 
and understandings necessary for prepara- 
tion for home and family living is provided 
and (2) the school has the opportunity to 


receive Federal moneys for a homemaking 





teacher to do a summer program which can 
be instrumental in improving the quality of 
the total homemaking program for the 
forthcoming school year. 

Administrators and teachers in rural, 
suburban and urban communities have re- 
ported such benefits as the following which 
have resulted from activities initiated and 
directed during the summer homemaking 
program: 


®@ Group instruction for adults in phases 
of homemaking such as food preserva- 
tion, home management, consumer 
education and housing 

@ Informal evaluation of junior and sen- 
ior high school homemaking courses, 
with alumni, parents and other inter- 
ested adults in the community 

@ Interviews with people from various 
agencies and organizations in the com- 

and surrounding areas con- 

with the and well- 

being of the family and organization of 


munity 


cerned interests 





available 


human 
during the year in relation to specific 
learnings on the basis of interviews 


a file on resources 


@ Guidance of home and communit 
periences that help 
learnings to the solution of problems 


eX- 
students a ply 


of daily living 
@ Interpretation of various phases of the 
homemaking curriculum to the commu- 
nity through centrally ex- 
hibits. newspaper articles, local radio 
programs and talks at meetings of 
various local organizations 


located 


Programs reported as being of greatest 
value to the school-community appear to 
have been developed thoughtfully around 
local concerns and intended for improve- 
ment of curriculum. instruction and home- 
school relationships. 

For further information about these sum- 
mer programs write to the Bureau of Home 
Economics Education, State Education De- 


partment, Albany 1. 





School Lunch Directors 


Over 100 school lunch directors from all 
areas in New York State met at the Hotel 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck in Albany, February 
27-28 to find efficient ways to keep pace 
with growing school lunch programs. 
the were Dr. 


Joseph R. Strobel, Assistant Commissioner 


Among guest speakers 
for Instructional Services (Vocational Edu- 
Dorothy S. Chief, Bu- 
reau of Home Economics Education: Dr. 


Vivienne N. Anderson. associate in second- 


cation): Lawson, 


ary curriculum development, and Mrs. Jean 
M. Fatica, principal account clerk, Division 
of School Financial Aid. 

Janet McFadden, home economist, U.S. 


Department of Agriculture. analyzed Type 
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Meet in Albany 


\ lunches to show the contribution of each 
nutrient in the menu guide for school lunch 
personnel, 

School lunch directors participated with 
Aimee Moore. associate professor of insti- 
tution management, Cornell University. in 
a symposium moderated by Helen Shedrick, 
Williamsville, on 


Practices. 


lunch director. 
Better 


Miss Moore stressed the importance of con- 


school 
* Building Purchasing 
stant review of purchasing practices. 
\ committee of school lunch directors 
which assisted in planning the program 
included Mrs. Rosamond Crawford. 
Yonkers: Mrs. Kathleen Doyle, Mineola. 
and Mrs. Helen Shedrick, Williamsville. 
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STATE MUSEUM 





Exhibit on Earth Structure Shown 


Informative new display of “our ship in space ~ 


planned, executed by Museum personnel 


NEW EXHIBIT, ~ EARTH — OUR SHIP IN 
[ \ Space.” has been unveiled at the 
State Museum. * black 


light.” the glows in its 
fluorescent colors against the star-sprinkled 


Shown under 


earth model 
sky, as our globe might to a spaceship 
observer at a distance of 30,000 miles. An 
* gives a closer view of the 
the cold 


An atmospheric 


“ exploded plug 


internai structure from surface 


to the intensely hot core. 


- 


EARTH MODEL 
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column shows some of the phenomena 
such as clouds. aurora and meteors to a 
height of 300 miles. 


mounted on supports on the floor of the 


The labels have been 


case so they may be read by the visitor 
standing near the exhibit but are below 
the angle of vision when the observer is 
a few yards distant. 

To draw attention temporarily to the 


new feature, a model of a space missile 





is first of seven large exhibits scheduled for display in the State Museum. 
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eight and a half feet tall has been erected 
nearby. the 
letters of advice on technical features of 


Displayed in missile are 
earth’s structure and its probable appear- 
ance in space which were received from 
Dr. Wernher von Braun, Army Missile 
Center, and Dr. Fred L. Whipple, Smith- 
sonian Astrophysical Laboratory. 

The earth 
Victor H. Cahalane, assistant director of 
State Museum, 
Theodore P. Weyhe, exhibits designer. 


Other members of the State Museum staff 


display was planned by 


and was designed by 


who participated in the project were 
Jacob Smallenbroek, carpenter; Louis 
Koster and Lewis Kohler, exhibits pre- 
parators, and Edith Froelich, artist. The 





earth model and plug were painted by 


of the Huds«or 
In addition, 


Thomas Voter, director 
River Museum at Yonkers. 
technical advice was furnished on ihe 
atmosphere by Dr. Vincent Schaefer of the 


by 


Munitalp Foundation, on geophysics 
Dr. Robert Wentorf of General Eleciric 
Co. and on the heavens by Dr. Curtis 
Hemenway, director of the Dudley Ob. 
servatory at Albany. 

The exhibit on earth structure is the 
first of seven large displays which are 
scheduled for the State Museum’s Orienta- 
tion Hall. The next unit, which is under 
construction, will explain how geology de- 
termines the surface topography of New 


York State. 





Summary of Commissioner's Decisions 


7 OF THE COMMISSIONER UNDER 
section 310 of the Education Law 
since the last issue of the BULLETIN TO THE 


SCHOOLS are listed below. 


TRANSPORTATION (nonpublic school) — 
APPEAL (laches) 

Boundary alteration transferred appellant to 
this district after date of annual meeting — ap- 
peal taken within 30 days from September 
refusal of respondent to furnish transportation 

appeal sustained. 
Matter of Joseph C. Giel, Decision No. 6583 


TRANSPORTATION (nonpublic school) (dis- 

tance) (route) 

Appellant’s daughter, seventh grade pupil in 

nonpublic school, resides 1.6 miles from school 
district adopted policy of minimum distances 

of 1 mile for grades K-6 and 2 miles for grades 


7-12 — board may do this — appeals based on 
hazards consistently dismissed —appeal dis- 
missed. 


Matter of Carey, Decision No. 6584 
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APPEAL (reopening) 
Application to reopen denied. 
Matter of William Mihalik, Decision No. 6585 


TEACHERS (tenure and dismissal) — EDUCA- 


TION LAW, § 3012 


Recommendation of Tenure Commission dis- 
missing appellant teacher affirmed. 

Matter of Philip Chuff, Decision No. 6586 
APPEAL (reopening) (procedure) — BIDS 


(transportation) Contract (transportation) 
TRANSPORTATION (contract) 

Application to reopen because district appro- 
priation not sufficient to award contract to ap- 
pellant granted—all bids ordered rejected — 
respondent directed to readvertise for bids. 
Matter of Fishkill Electric Railway Company, 
Decision No. 6587 


TRANSPORTATION (nonpublic school) 
(route) 

Appellant complains of transportation provided 
through system of connecting buses to parochial 
school —no basis to interfere with mode of 
transportation — appeal dismissed. 

Matter of Marie Finton, Decision No. 6588 
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Everett C. LATTIMER 
{ssociate in Agricultural Education 


Mechanization on farms has occurred so 
rapidly during recent years that teachers 
must be aggressive in revising courses of 
study to keep the instruction in mechanics 
up to date. 

The need today is for good management 


in the selection and the use of machines 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 





A Look at Agricultural] Mechanics 


Rapid mechanization on today’s farms 


presents challenge to teachers 


for preventive maintenance, care and ad- 
justment of highly developed machines to 
keep them at their peak of operating efh- 
ciency. The need for skills in woodwork- 
ing has given way to a large degree to 
those in metalworking including welding. 


The teaching of such skills is justified to 





TEACHERS OF AGRICULTURE shown at typical workshop providing inservice training 
on maintenance of new field machines to enable them to teach needed skills to their pupils. 
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train pupils to make repairs. The major 
undertaking, however, is providing for the 
continued smooth operation of well-engi- 
neered machines. This gives high priority 
to maintenance rather than to repairs and 
the development of ingenious adaptations. 

Courses of study in agricultural me- 
chanics need to be developed with a core 
of instruction. Provision needs to be made 
for developing proficiency in the economic 
selection and the use of machines as well 
as in the maintenance and adjustment. 
Farm housing and storage problems need 
to be studied from the point of view of 
management and modifications made when 
changes are economically sound. 

The following concepts should serve as 
guides in planning and developing farm 
mechanics instruction in vocational agri- 
culture: 

1. Farm mechanics instruction must 
be an integral part of the vocational 
agricultural program and contribute to 
training for farming for those indi- 
viduals enrolled in vocational agricul- 
tural This instruction should 
develop proficiencies in farm mechanics 
needed for an efficient farm operator. 

2. Farm mechanics instruction should 
provide pupil experience in making 
managerial decisions and in performing 
farm mechanics operations and skills. 


classes. 


> 


3. A course of study in 
agriculture should provide for the im- 
portant jobs frequently used by farmers 
in the area of farm mechanics, organized 
by years, taking into consideration the 
abilities and the readiness of pupils and 
young farmers. 

1. An individual farming program 
should provide for the performance of 
farm mechanics jobs. These should be 
discovered and selected on the farm by 
the pupil with the help of a parent 
and/or the teacher of agriculture. In 
the case of young farmers, this selection 
would frequently involve only the young 
farmer and the teacher. 

5. Farm mechanics instruction should 
place emphasis on the educational out- 
comes rather than service to boys and 
farmers. 


vocational 
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6. Beginners need skills before they 
undertake the performance of certain 
repair work or construction of equip- 


ment. These skills should be taught 
only when they can make a contribution 
to the effective performance of jobs 

7. The effective abilities in the opera- 
tion, adjustment, servicing and mainte- 
nance of farm power units and field 
machinery should take precedence over 
the repair of farm machinery or the 
construction of farm equipment. 

8. For some farm mechanics activi- 
ties, training should be provided through 
demonstrations and the use of teaching 
aids provided by the school so that the 
individual can be prepared to perform 
on the farm such work as servicing and 
repairing water pumps, combines, 
pickup balers and large equipment. 
This would also apply to the construc- 
tion of farm equipment, and the repair, 
remodeling or construction of buildings. 

9. The instructional program should 
include the economics of justifying, 
selecting and using farm equipment, 
machines, buildings, and the mechanics 
of soil and water management. 

10. Teachers should provide _ indi- 
vidual onfarm instruction in the area 
of farm mechanics in addition to group 
instruction. 

11. Field trips to observe, study or 
participate in farm mechanics activities 
should be utilized when they can be 
conducted with efficient use of time. 

12. Instruction should include plan- 
ning and developing home farm shops. 


The time devoted to agricultural me- 


chanics instruction has been between 25 
and 40 percent of each of the four years 
of instruction in agriculture. In 1958 
schools were given an option to teach 
separate agricultural mechanics subjects 
for juniors and seniors. This introduced 
the daily instruction in agricultural me- 
chanics for the first time. It provides for 
more flexibility in scheduling and election 
of subjects. It also calls for careful day- 
to-day planning of instruction. 

To assist teachers in agricultural me- 


chanics instruction, a workshop is planned 
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du the summer of 1959 at Cornell 
Lniversity to develop course of study ma- 
terials. shop organization and management 
re :mendations and teaching sugges- 
thous 

fen teachers who have demonstrated 
effective agricultural mechanics instruc- 
tion have been selected to work with 


Hill, chairman, division 


Professor C. W. 


of agricultural education, Cornell Univer- 


sity, to develop a publication in keeping 
with today’s concepts. 

The teacher of vocational agriculture is 
constantly challenged to keep up-to-date 
in teaching the operation and care of 
modern machines and to adjust his course 
of study to meet the needs of our times. 
This includes both the school shop group 
instruction and the onfarm instruction for 


both inschool pupils and young farmers. 





R.P.L. Report Discussed 
the RPI. Report 


(Potential Economies in School Building 


Consideration of 


Construction) is the subject of a number 
of conferences currently being held in 
schools in various parts of the State by the 
Division of School Buildings and Grounds. 

Scheduled in April and May are con- 
ferences at Penfield Senior High School. 
April 9: Voorheesville High School, April 
14: Vernon-Verona-Sherrill High School, 
April 16; East Meadow High School, 
April 22; Bath Junior-Senior High School, 
April 29; Nerwood-Norfolk Junior-Senior 
High School, May 7. 

The report covers the findings of the 
study made by the School of Architecture 
of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute which 
was commissioned by the State Education 
Department to conduct a study of school 
building construction in New York State 
and to make recommendations for obtain- 
ing defensible economies. 

The plan of the conferences is to have 
an architect, contractor, educator and 
citizen discuss the report as it applies to 


An 


given for questions and answers. 


them respectively. opportunity is 

School board members, superintendents, 
contractors, architects, labor people and 
citizens at large are invited to attend these 


conferences. 
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Mathematics Meeting 

The Association of Mathematics Teach- 
ers of New York State will hold its annual 
meeting May 1-2 in Syracuse. 

Three members of the State Education 
Department will participate in the pro- 
gram. Frank S. Hawthorne, supervisor 
of mathematics education, will conduct a 
discussion on the geometry of projectiles 
and also preside at question and answer 
sections on both junior and senior high 
school mathematics. Associates Bruno B. 
Baker and Agnes M. Higgins will serve as 
chairmen of sections on the ratings of 


Regents examinations in mathematics. 





Junior High Workshop 


“The Techniques of Administering the 
Junior High School Program ” is the theme 
of a workshop to be sponsored by the New 
York State Association of Secondary School 
Principals at Colgate University, Hamilton, 
August 9-14. 
Walter P. Reichert, principal, Glens Falls 


Junior High School. 


For information write to 
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TV Aids Guidance Counseling 


HE ST. LAWRENCE VALLEY EDUCATIONAL 

Television Council. composed of local 
school administrators, sponsored a recent 
series of twenty 40-minute morning pro- 
grams on guidance over station WCNY-TV. 
Watertown-Carthage. 

Each participating guidance counselor in 
the area was assigned the responsibility for 
developing a program. Area schools were 
provided with brochures listing program 
topics and dates and suggesting activities 
for teachers and pupils viewing each pro- 
gram. ‘Topics and participants included: 
What Can Guidance Do for You?, Dr. Glyn 
Board of 
Cooperative Educational Services: World of 


Work. Walter Keen. director of euidance. 


Lowville: Choosing a Career, Jack Flani- 


Morris. director. Lewis County 


gan. director of guidance, Carthage: What 
Employers Look For. Charles Holland, co- 
ordinator of pupil personnel — services. 
Massena: Vocational Training Opportuni- 
ties. Mrs. Thelma Barclay, supervisor of 
secondary guidance. Watertown: Making 


the Most of Your Abilities. Rexford Morse. 


director of guidance, St. Lawrence County 


Board of Cooperative Educational Serv ices, 


The Rochester Area Educational Vele- 
vision Association. composed of educa- 
tional institutions, schools, museums and 


libraries in nine counties, sponsored, at 


the request of area administrators and 


counselors, a  four-program _ television 
series, College Next Fall, for prospective 
The 
series was presented Saturday afternoons 


on WROC-TYV, Rochester. 


developed so that students and _ parents 


college freshmen and their parents. 
Programs were 


could view a discussion by college per- 
sonnel, school directors of guidance and 
principals about the problems to be solved 
and the decisions to be made in consider- 
ing a college career. No attempt was made 
to give solutions to individual situations 
demanding family attention and consulta- 
tion with the guidance counselor. 

The first program, Should You Join the 
Three Million? presented the decision in 
perspective. including reasons for going 
to college. individual determination of fit- 





CHOOSING A CAREER was a topic of panel discussion by four Carthage High School 
students, right, with Jack Flanigan, director of guidance, left, as moderator in a_ recent 
television series of guidance programs over Station WCNY-TV, Channel 7, Watertown-Carthage. 
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ness for college, alternatives and_ enlist- 


ment or enrollment. Participants included 
Alton B. Corbit, principal, Victor Central 
School: Olga Hinckley. director of guid- 
ance. Medina. and Richard Perey. coun- 


selor. Edison Technical and Industrial 
High School, Rochester. 

Other programs considered The College 
of Your Choice, including how to choose 
and how to apply: Will There Be Room 
and Can You Afford It? Dr. Elbert 
kK. Fretwell. Jr.. Assistant Commissioner 
for Higher New York State 
Education Department. as a_ participant: 


Abe 


Hollander. director of guidance. Rochester. 


with 
Education. 


and Curriculum. Curricula. with 


Other participants in the programs, pro- 
duced by Lloyd Kaiser, television con- 
sultant to the Rochester Board of Educa- 
were: 


tion Frances Young. director of 


suidance, Marion Central School; Mar- 
garet Miner. counselor, Charlotte High 
School. Rochester: Natalie Leonard. 
director of guidance, Irondequoit High 


School. and Charles Rose. counselor. 


Victor Central School. 








i ot 


PARTICIPANTS in first program of Rochester 
television series on College Next Fall. Left to 
right: Dr. Howard C. Seymour, superintendent 
of schools and president of Rochester Area 
Educational Television Association; Paul Blair, 
senior, West High School, Rochester; Herbert 
Norton, boys’ adviser, West High School, series 
narrator; and James J. Cribbin, New York 
University professor and coauthor of How To 
Get into College and Stay There. 





Department Staff Changes Announced 


Recent staff changes announced in the 
State Education Department include the 
following: 

Rosert J. Flores received a permanent 
promotion as senior library supervisor 
effective November 26. 

Raten E. Berry and Epcar Tompkins 
were permanently appointed senior library 
supervisors effective January 15. 

CHARLES P. SHATTENKIRK received a 
permanent appointment as senior building 
construction engineer effective January 22. 

Rosert L. Carter was provisionally 
promoted as associate librarian effective 


February 12. 
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Ricuarp G. DECKER was permanently 
appointed an associate in secondary cur- 
riculum effective March 12. 

Tuomas J. PULASKI was provisionally 


appointed associate in music education 
effective March 12. 

CuiirrorD M. CHRISTENSEN received a 
permanent appointment as an associate in 
March 26. 
CONNOR was permanently ap- 


effective 


education research effective 

Pau F. 
pointed as scientist 
March 26. 


G. DanteL Evans was provisionally ap- 


(zoology ) 


pointed as assistant in education for the 
aged effective March 26. 
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Communications Consultant Named 


HE APPOINTMENT OF DR. LORAN C, 
Twyford as consultant on educational 
State 


Department was announced in March by 


communications in the Education 
Commissioner Allen. 

Dr. Twyford will assist in the Division 
of Educational Communications on prob- 
lems of audio and visual methods and 
He comes to the State Educa- 
Michigan State 


University, where he was associate profes- 


materials. 
tion Department from 
and served 
Traffic 


Prior to this assignment 


sor in audiovisual education 
as a consultant to the Highway 
Safety Center. 
he was head of the Communications Psy- 
chology Division of the U. S. Naval Train- 
ing Devices Center at Port Washington. 
has conducted research on_ instructional 
films and television and has directed the 
Instructional Film Research Program at 
Pennsylvania State University. 

Dr. Twyford received his doctorate at 
Pennsylvania State University in educa- 
tional psychology and his master of science 
education from 


degree in audiovisual 


Syracuse University. He received his 
bachelor of science degree in electrical 
engineering from the University of Okla- 


homa. He was born in Bartlesville, Okla. 





Dr. Loren C. Twyford 


Prior to work on his master’s degree at 
Syracuse University, Dr. Twyford had been 
employed as an electronic engineer with 
General Electric in Schenectady and Syra- 
cuse, working on radar, sonar, radio and 
television equipment. 

He is presently an editorial consultant 
to the Audio-Visual 


Review. 


Communication 





Former Superintendent Dies 

Mrs. Lucy DeOlloqui, former superin- 
tendent of schools of the sixth supervisory 
district, Jefferson County, died March 12. 
She was elected superintendent in 1918 
and retired in 1944. 
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Audiovisual Workshop 


A summer workshop on audiovisual 
materials in libraries will be held at Syra- 
cuse University from August 10 to 21. For 
information write Carl H. Melinat, School 


of Library Science, Syracuse University. 
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Charters for Educational Agencies 


HE BOARD OF REGENTS AT ITS MEETING 
February 27 approved a number of 
charter actions for educational institutions. 
The provisional charter of Maplewood 
School Kindergarten, Wan- 


Nassau County, 


Nursery and 


tagh, was amended 
authorizing the corporation to provide in- 
struction in the elementary grades also 
and changing the name of the institution 
to Maplewood School. 

An absolute charter was granted to 
Catholic University of Puerto Rico (Uni- 
versidad Catolica de Puerto Rico), located 


at Ponce. P. R. 


riculums leading to the degrees of associ- 


The university offers cur- 


ate in applied science, bachelor of arts, 
bachelor of science, bachelor of science in 
education. bachelor of business adminis- 
tration and bachelor of science in nursing. 
1948, the university is ac- 
credited by the Superior Educational 


of Puerto Rico and the Middle 


States Association of Colleges and Secon- 


Founded in 
Council 


dary Schools. 

The provisional charter of The Institute 
for Research in Hypnosis, New York, was 
made absolute. The corporation promotes 
and sponsors research in clinical and ex- 
perimental hypnosis and disseminates in- 
formation on a postgraduate level regard- 
ing current advancements in hypnosis. 

Port Ewen Free Library, Ulster County, 
was granted an absolute charter. 

The 


Nursery School, Oswego County, was ex- 


provisional charter of Fulton 


tended for three years. 


A five-year provisional charter was 


AHRC 


Brookville, Nassau County, to train men- 


granted to Educational Center, 


tally retarded children, youth and young 


adults for better home-community living. 
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School, Inc., Larch- 


mont, Westchester County, was granted a 


Colonial Nursery 


five-year provisional charter. 

East Midwood Day School. Brooklyn, 
was granted a five-year provisional charte1 
to conduct a school, kindergarten through 
eighth grade. for children of the Jewish 
faith and to provide an integrated program 
of secular and Hebrew education. 

A provisional charter valid for five 
years was granted to The Scholarship 
Association of Corinth, Saratoga County, 


to establish college scholarships for gradu- 


ates of Central School District No. 1 of 
the towns of Corinth, Greenfield, Hadley 
and Day, Saratoga County. 

Constableville Library, Lewis County, 


granted a_ five-year provisional 


was 
charter. 

The provisional charter of Blue Point 
Public Suffolk 
amended changing the corporate name to 
Bayport-Blue Point 
providing for a change in the method of 


Library, County, was 


Public Library and 
election of trustees and was extended for 
five years. 

The Regents approved the transfer of 
library property of Josephine-Louise 
Public Library, Walden, Orange County 
district library ) to Josephine- 
Public 


library), canceled the charter of the for- 


(school 


Louise Library (village public 
mer and approved an absolute charter for 
the latter. 

Approval was granted for cancellation 
of the charter of Schoharie Free Library, 
Schoharie County (village library) and 
transfer of its property to the newly estab- 
lished Schoharie Free Library Association 
(school district library), which was given 


an absolute charter. 





> 9909 
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\ five-year provisional charter was 
granted to Buffalo Bible Institute. Buffalo. 
to conduct a school offering appropriate 
courses of study on the collegiate level to 
provide general education for a_ broad 
background and specialized training for 


Christian service and leadership. 


The Hewlett Primary Day School, Ine., 
Nassau County, was provisionally cliar- 
tered for five years. 

Mohawk 


White Plains, was granted a five-year | 


Country-Home School, Ine. 


visional charter to conduct a private ele- 


mentary school, nursery and kindergarten, 





Bond Issues Approved 

The Board of Regents at its meeting 
February 27 acted favorably on two bond 
issues totaling $1.855,000 to construct and 
equip additions to school buildings. 

According to the Local Finance Law. 
the Regents must approve propositions for 
bond issues for school improvements in 
districts where the cost would bring the 
bonded indebtedness above 10 percent of 
the district’s real property value. 

The issues approved include the fol- 
lowing: 
District, 


Central School 


Town of Brookhaven, Suffolk 


of $610,000 to construct and equip an addition 


Centereach-Selden 
County, an issue 
to elementary school 

School District, Towns of 
Pendleton, Cambria, Lockport, Wheatfield and 
Royalton, Niagara County, an issue of $1,245,000 


Pendleton Central 


to construct and equip additions to existing 


school building 





Education Public Relations 

Walter R. King, Special Assistant in Pub- 
lic Relations, State Education Department, 
was the featured speaker at the dinner meet- 
ing of a conference on educational public 
relations sponsored by the Central New 
York Chapter of the Public Relations So- 
ciety of America at Utica on April 7. 
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Regents Appointments 

The Board of Regents approved appoint- 
ments to a State council and several com- 
mittees at its meeting February 27. 

Garra L. Lester, M.D.. Chautauqua, and 
Julia M. Oscadel, R.N.. Buffalo, were ap- 
pointed to the Council on School Health 
Services for terms of five years beginning 
March 1. 1959. to succeed Theodore J. 
Curphey. M.D.. Garden City, and Jessie 
Wells. R.N.. Syracuse. 

Oscar H. Fidell. Brooklyn, 
pointed to the Regents Question Committee 


Was ap- 


for English for a term of one year begin- 
ning January 1, 1959, to Max 
Nadel. New York, resigned. 

Horace a MeNeil. Rockville Centre, was 


to the Regents Question Com- 


succeed 


appointed 
mittee for Physics for a term of one year 
beginning January 1, 1959, to 
Louis Alper, Brooklyn, resigned. 


succeed 





Dropped from Roll 


New York Vocational High School, New 
York City, was dropped from the roll of 


registered secondary schools by action of 
the Board of Regents at its February meet- 
ing. The school was discontinued as a vo- 
cational high school by action of the New 
York City Board of Education on June 5, 


1958. 


Bulletin to the Schools 





(Concluded from back cover) 

Mary admits that the work of the health teacher may not appear. 
on the surface at least, as dramatic and immediately satisfying as that 
of the nurse. However she suggests that even one college student, away 
from home for the first time, who knows enough, through prior school 


instruction, to choose well-balanced meals to help keep himself fit, or 


one young married couple with their first baby who credit their high 


school health teacher for much of what they know of child develop- 
ment, or one individual saved from death by drowning or other accident 
because a bystander has been trained to administer aid — any one of 
these events proves the value of good health education by well-trained 
personnel. 

One of six children, Mary likes to recall the fun at home, particu- 
larly on Sundays, when the family gathered together to sing around 
the piano or, in good weather, to go on picnics or hiking expeditions. 
Although now geographically separated, most of her brothers and 
sisters have a common interest in either education or medicine. Two 
of her brothers are doctors, both of whom serve on the staff of North- 
western Medical School; one sister is a social worker in Baltimore and 
another sister is Frances Horwich, who is in charge of the television 
program “ Ding-Dong School.” 

As a Department representative Mary travels throughout New York 
State, visiting schools, attending conferences and talking with various 
groups on the subject of school and community health education. She 
has also traveled for pleasure throughout most of the United States and 
looks forward some day to going abroad, particularly to visit the 
Scandinavian countries. 

She enjoys classical music (Beethoven and Brahms are favorites) 
and has recently become somewhat interested in jazz. She loves to read 
and has so many books that “ My library is spilling out all over!” She 
is also an avid gardener with a special talent for raising African violets. 
In the summer she looks forward to swimming and camping. She con- 
tributed a chapter to Healthful School Living, a joint report of the 
National Education Association and the American Medical Association. 
and was a consultant on the yearbook, Fit To Teach, prepared by the 
American Association of Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 
She was instrumental in organizing and was the first president of the 
New York State Council on Health Teaching and is currently treasurer 
of the New York State Nutrition Council. 

Finding immense satisfaction in her work, her friends and her 
leisure time activities, full of vitality, friendliness and cheer, Mary 
Rappaport illustrates in her everyday life one of her own favorite 


expressions: “ Living better to contribute more.” 





MARY B. RAPPAPORT 


One of a series of personality sketches of State Education 


Department staff members 


VW HEN MARY B. RAPPAPORT. ASSOCIATE IN HEALTH AND SAFETY EDUL- 
cation, first came to the Education Department she daily walked 
the four miles between the Education Building and her apartment in 
Elsmere, a suburb of Albany. This was entirely in keeping with her 
helief in the importance of physical fitness as 
i | well as with her enthusiasm for hiking as an 
extracurricular activity. Although she no 
longer continues the habit because of lack of 
time. she still likes to hike whenever she has 
the opportunity. She had plenty of room in 
which to exercise this interest last summer 
when she visited a brother who had recently 
purchased 40 acres of land in northern 

Illinois. 

Somewhat of a traveler all her life, Mary 
was born in Ottawa, Ohio. but has since lived 
in various parts of that State as well as in 
New York City, Evanston, Baltimore, Syra- 

Vary B. Rappaport cuse and Albany. She entered the education 

field as an elementary schoolteacher in Ohio 

hut gradually her career interest turned to nursing and she went to 

New York to study at Bellevue Training School for Nurses. It was a 

rigorous three years but the high standard of instruction she received 
there was, she feels, well worth the effort. 

She practiced nursing in Baltimore at Johns Hopkins and Union 
Memorial Hospitals and specialized in pediatrics. And kept on study- 
ing. After work at Miami University she went on to get her bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees in health education at Columbia University. She 
had enjoyed nursing per se but as she worked and studied and grew 


= 


in the understanding of her field Mary became intrigued with the vast 


possibilities for the prevention of many illnesses through better health 


education for young people. 

In her work as a nurse she had seen the tragic results of ignorance 
of basic concepts of good nutrition, physical and mental hygiene, safety 
and first aid. Believing that improved health instruction in the schools 
was at least part of the answer, she welcomed the opportunity to go to 
Syracuse, where she served for 10 years as health teaching supervisor 
for village and rural schools in Onondaga County. From there, in 1941, 
she received an appointment to the State Education Department. 


(Concluded inside back cover) 





